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Original Communications. 


CHAPEL OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
AT ROEHAMPTON. 


Tar little village of Roehampton was on 
Monday last the scene of unusual excite- 
ment ; of excitement vastly different from 
that which disturbed ita year ago. Then, the 
crime of murder filled all with consterna- 
tion—now, the completion of a new temple 
of worship in honour of the Deity filled 
every heart with pious thankfulness. The 
beautiful little edifice we are about to 
describe. is no common: ornantent to the 
place, and the gratitude of the humble in- 
habitants is especially due to those who 
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have so bountifully come forward to relieve 
their spiritual wants. Not only isa com- 
modious chapel erected, but the great- 
er portion of it, including many of the 
best seats, are given up free to the poorer 
parishioners. F 
The Chapel, dedicated in honour of the 
Holy Trinity, stands upon the site of an 
ancient Chapel, which it appears. was 
erected in the time of Charles the First, 
and consecrated by Archbishop «Laud. 
Owing to the dilapidated condition of that 
building, and its insufficient accommoda- 
tion for the present neighbourhood, the 
inhabitants determined upon. the erection 
of a new place of worship,.and selected the 
[No. 1158 
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design of B. Ferrey, Esq., architect, as 
most appropriate. ‘The Chapelis designed 
in the early English style of architecture, 
its form is asimple parallelogram internally, 
though it has rather a cruciform appear- 
ance outside, owing to the vestry and 
porch being placed opposite each other in 
the second compartment from the west 
end. The Chapel is divided into five bays 
(longitudinal) by bold water tabled but- 
tresses, and each bay is lighted by lancet 
windows, arranged in couplets. ‘The east 
end has a triplet of lancet windows, over 
which is a large rose window. The west 
end is surmounted by a simple double bell 
turret, containing two bells. The general 
design of the building is very simple, but 
is rendered effective by the use of Kentish 
rag stone, with which the whole Chapel is 
faced, except the ornamental dressings, 
which are exectited in Bath stone. This 
produées a solid atid ancient effect, and it 
is much to be hoped that in these days of 
church building, common brick facing will 
no longer bé tolerated. It is in vain that 
we expect Our churches to look like 
churches of old (however respectable in 
design) until they are clothed in the same 
matetial. Wedo not mean by this expres- 
sion that churches should all have fair hewn 
stone stirfaces,* it is only the wish for stone 
of any Kind, such as may be most easily 
and cheaply procured, in preference to 
brick. The interior is remarkable for 
height and effect, produced by the forma- 
tion of the chief timbers of the roof. 
The fose window in the east gable is 
filled with rich stained glass, by Wailes, of 
Newcastle, and was given by J. H. Bowden, 
_ The reredos,j consisting of seven 
trefoiled arches, or purbeck marble shafts, 
is highly enriched by painting and gilding. 
The alogue, Lord’s Prayer, and Creed, 
occupy. the three central compartments, 
written in black letter, and illuminated 
initials upon a draperied ground. The 
altar is of Painswick stone, decorated by 
quatrefoils, filled in with purple velvet. 
The carpet and the sacrarium, or space 
within the altar rails, was worked and pre- 
sented to the Chapel by Mrs Poulett 
Thompson. The font, of elaborate work- 
manship, was given by Miss Edkins. The 
seats throughout are executed in deal, but 
with wainscot ends and carved finials. 
The ground on which the Chapel stands 
was partly presented by B. Gosling, Esq., 
who also contributed to thefund. Among 
the chief contributors may be mentioned 
Lady Dover, Mrs Poulett Thompson, the 
Marquis of Bristol, Lord Longdale, Vice- 





* The stone used is small pieces about the 
size Of ordinary road paving stones, such as 
are adopted for the facing of Windsor 
Castle. 

t Screen at the back of the altar. 


Chancellor Bruce, J. H. Oughton, Esq., 
J. W. Bowden, Esq., Sir C. Ogle, the Hon. 
L. Melville, A. Robarts, Esq., Sir G. Lar- 
pent, D. B. Chapman, Esq., B. Gosling, 
Esq., and T. Beaumont, Esq. The Chapel 
is fenced from the high road by a dwarf 
stone wall, with deep moulded coping and 
a stone arching. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury arrived 
at half-past ten o'clock on Monday 
last at the residence of J. H. Oughton, 
Esq., aud robed, receiving his clergy, 
amounting to nearly forty in number, 
who came to be present at the cere- 
mony. They proceeded then to the Chapel, 
situate at the corner of Mr Gosling’s ground. 
Sir H. Jenner Fust read the consecration 
deed, and the venerable Archbishop conse- 
crated the Chapel. Prayers were read by 
Dr Beiber, and the sermon, by order of the 
Archbishop, was preached by the Rev. C. 
Robinson. 

The whole ceremony, deeply impressive, 
was listened to with the most profound 
attention, though the pomp and ostenta- 
tion in which Archbishop Laud indulged 
two centuries ago, perhaps, on this very 
spot, was not witnessed. How that unfor- 
tunate Prelate thought it prudent and be- 
coming to act on stich an occasion may be 
seen from the account handed down to us 
of the consecration of St Catherine’s church, 
as collected from Rushworth, Whitelocke, 
Welwood, and Franklyn, by Hume. 

“On the bishop’s approach to the west 
door of the church, a loud voice cried, 
‘Open, re ye everlasting doors, that the 
King of Glory may enter in!’ Immediately 
the doors of the church flew open, and the 
bishop entered. Falling on his knees, with 
eyes elévated and arms expanded, he ut- 
tered these words: ‘This place is holy: 
the ground is holy: in the name of the 
pert Son, and Holy Ghost, I pronounce 
it holy.’ 

“ Going towards the chancel, he several 
times took up from the floor some of the 
dust, and threw it in the air. When he 
approached, with his attendants, near to 
the communion-table, he bowed frequently 
towards it ; and on their return, they went 
round the church, repeating, as they 
marched along, some of the psalms; and 
then said a form of prayer, which con- 
cluded with these words: ‘ We consecrate 
this church, and separate it unto thee as 
holy ground, not to be profaned any more 
to common uses.’ 

“ After this the bishop, standing near 
the communion-table, solemnly pronounced 
many imprecations on such as should 
afterwards pollute that holy place by mus- 
ters of soldiers, or keeping in it profane 
law-courts, or carrying burdens through 
it. On the conclusion of every curse, he 
bowed towards the east, and cried, ‘ Let all 
the people say, Amen,’ 
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“The imprecations being all so piously 
finished, there were poured out a number 
of blesssings on such as had any hand in 
framing and building that sacred and 
beautiful edifice, and on such as had given, 
or should hereafter give to it, any chalices, 
plate, ornaments, or utensils. At every 
benediction, he in like manner bowed to- 
wards the east, and cried, ‘Let all the 
people say, Amen,’ 

“The sermon followed ; after which, the 
bishop consecrated and administered the 
sacrament in the following manner :—As 
he approached the communion-table, he 
made many low reverences ; and coming 
up to that part of the table where the 
bread and wine lay, he bowed seven times : 
after the reading of many prayers, he ap- 
proached the sacramental elements, and 
gently lifted up the corner of the napkin 
in which the bread was placed: when he 
beheld the bread, he suddenly let fall the 
napkin, flew back a step or two, bowed 
three several times towards the bread ; 
then he drew nigh again, opened the nap- 
kin, and bowed as before. Next, he laid 
his hand on the cup, which had a cover on 
it, and was filled with wine : he let go the 
cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards 
it: he approached again; and, lifting up 
the cover, peeped into the cup : seeing the 
wine, he let fall the cover, started back, 
and bowed as before: then he received 
the sacrament, and gave it to others ; and 
many prayers being said, the solemnity of 
the consecration ended: the walls, and 
floor, and roof of the fabric were then sup. 
posed to be sufficiently holy.” 

After the service on Monday the par- 
ties already named, with Lady Lascelles, 
Lady Bruce, the Hon. Miss Ponsonbys, 
Mrs Talbot, and about two hundred and 
fifty gentry residing for the most part in 
the neighbourhood, returned to the man- 
sion of J. H. Oughton, Esq. There a 
splendid dejeuner a@ la fourchette was pro- 
vided, and everything that taste could 
suggest, and unsparing liberality supply, 
set before the venerable Prelate and the 
honoured guests who accompanied him. 
The lady of Mr Oughton was led into the 
banqueting room by the Archbishop, and 
while the entertainment was strictly “the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul,” the 
flow of champagne was not restricted, 
though it did not pass the bounds of tem- 
perance. Many objects of interest in con- 
nexion with the business of the day, 
want of room precludes us from noticing ; 
but we must not forget to remark in con- 
clusion, that the rich carpets and cushions 
of the altar, worked by the fair hands of 
Mrs Poulett Thompson, assisted by the 
ladies of the hamlet, were the theme of 
warm admiration, and greatly assisted the 
fine and memorable effect of the whole 

spectacle, 
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THE CONVICT’S WIDOW.* 


We passed through many a dreary day, . 
Our means were scanty, hard our lot ; 
With difficulty paid our way, 
But comfort sometimes cheer’d our cot. 
For midst those scenes of anxious strife, 
We still had hope in one above ; 
And wanting other joys in life, 
’T was mine to boast a husband’s love. 


We hoped for better times, when lo ! 
I that our day of utmost need 
Was heard the cry of frantic woe ; 
Some fiend had done a murderous deed ! 
And circumstances made it seem 
My spouse another’s blood had spilt : 
It seems a wild terrific dream ! 
On him was thrown the load of guilt ! 


The charge he solemnly denied, 
And called to witness the most High ; 
The Judge and Jury both decide 
Against him—he 1, doom’d to die. 
And few indeed the hours were then 
The Convict might retain his breath ; 
“ But fewer,” cried reflecting men, 
“ His victim had to meet his death.” 


“ O that an angel might declare,” 
He sighed, “whose was indeed the crime !” 
But he was check’d, and told “in prayer 
To make the best use of his time.” 
And thus admonished he was borne 
Back “to the place from whence he 
came ;” 
Thence on the Monday to be torn 
To meet a dreadful death of shame. 


I saw him in the Castle hold, 
And I besought him to repent ; 
And yet within me something told 
He was—he must be innocent. 
Ah ! at that thought my brain grows hot ! 
Reflecting how his heart I wrung ; 
While earnestly I prayed him not 
To die with falsehood on his tongue. 


The day arrived, the dreadful day, 
When he existence must resign ; 
And I applied myself to pra: 
That his last moment might be mine. 
I rushed among the giddy crew, 
That seem’d impatiently to wait 
The sufferer coming to their view, 
A dreadful deed to expiate. 


“ Why seek,” you ask, “ this awful sight ? 
Why brave the rabble’s crush and roar?” 
Because that moment lost, I might 
Behold my husband’s face no more ; 





* Our correspondent’s poem is, of course, 
partly imaginary; but one of those mourn- 
ul revelations, which from time to time 
remind man what a weak and erri 
creature he is, has recently been made. 
A wretched being has 2 to his account, 
and dying, confessed that he was the mur- 
derer of two females twenty-six years ago, 
for which crime four innocent men were 
executed. ' The mind shudders to contem- 
plate the guilt accumulated on one miserable 
conscience ; and a natural eagerness is felt 
to recal the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, 
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Because, I mention it with awe, 
When ceased his agonizing throes— 
The terrible behest of law 
Denied his form the grave’s repose. 


Upon the scaffold he appears— 

His step is firm, though pale his cheek, 
A thousand murmurs fill my ears, 

And now the doomed attempts to speak. 
And now to Heaven he lifts his eyes, 

“ Though countless my transgressions be,” 
He cried, “ of that for which I die, 

God knows that I am wholly free.” 


He fell, and the beholders there, 

The gentlest,—many a deep sigh fetch, 
That he should in his last despair 

Have perished such a hardened wretch. 
And I and mine as on time ran, 

Were named where suit we might prefer, 
The wife of “the unhappy man,” 

“The children of that murderer.” 


Weary and sad has been my road, 
Through poverty and chilling scorn ; 
But on my desolate abode, 

Gleams now oneray of radiant morn ; 
And Heaven at length has proof supplied 
That he for whom I still must sigh—- 
An unoffending victim died : 

Passed guiltless to eternity. 


I bless the Eternal’s holy name, 
‘That ere the grave on me has closed, 
He to redeem my husband’s fame, 
Has mercifully interposed. 
Yet must I mourn in life’s decline, 
My children slighted or despised ; 
They, harder still their fate than mine, 
Were with their father sacrificed. 


Heaven in its goodness will make clear 
No doubt in its appointed time ; 
Why sorrows such as mine are here 
Descend on those who know no crime. 
But hearts that feel how hard our fate, 
How sad our pilgrimage below, 
Will pitying strive to mitigate 
An aged helpless mourner’s woe. A. 


The following details are from the news- 
papers of the time :— 

“On Monday, September 7th, the Pen- 
dleton murderers, W. Holden and the three 
Ashcrofts, one of whom is the father, the 
other the brother, and the second the son, 
were executed. They were tried on the 
preceding Friday, and after a trial of twelve 
hours, the jury found them guilty. The 
evidence was wholly circumstantial. They 
were tried for the murder of a Mrs Rams- 
den and Hannah Partington, the servants 
of Mr Littlewood, of Pendleton, near Mon- 
mouth. It was proved that they got into 
the house between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon of April 26th, and that 
after robbing it and carrying away some 
plate, linen, and a considerable quantity of 
bank notes and gold, they murdered (as it 
is supposed), with a butcher’s cleaver and 
the kitchen poker, the unfortunate domes- 
tics above named. The robbery and murder 
were committed in mid-day, in a populous 


village, and within two miles of Manches- 
ter. 

“The jury found them guilty without even 
retiring from their box, and the Lord Chief 
Baron instantly pronounced sentence, and 
they were taken from the bar making cla- 
morous appeals to Heaven. The three Ash- 
crofts were creditable looking men, appa- 
rently much above the ordinary condition. 
They severally addressed the Judge. 

“ James Ashcroft said, ‘ This ismurdering 
us in cold blood. God will reveal this in- 
justice. I pray earnestly that he would 
now send two angels to declare, upon that 
table, who committed the murder. We are 
all innocent, we will declare so to the last.” 

- “Daniel Ashcroftinvoked God, and pro- 
tested his innocence. 

“James Ashcroft, the younger, said, ‘If 
T must suffer for a crime I never commit- 
ted, I implore your Honour to look in 
mercy on my poor wife and children.’ 

“The wife was in court, and at this mo- 
ment, unable to contain her feelings, she 
shrieked aloud and was carried out in a 
fainting state. 

“ William Holden, pointing up, said 
‘There is a God who knows that weare in- 
nocent, and who will make up for this.’ 

“The Judge exerted himself to put astop 
to these speeches, but Daniel Ashcroft told 
the Chief Baron that he hoped God would 
not let the wrong done to them always re- 
main unknown ; and James Ashcroft said 
he’should meet a higher Judge with a con- 
science clear of this guilt. 

“The executions took place on the follow- 
ing Monday. At a quarter past twelve 
the door leading from the chapel to the 
scaffold opened, and William Holden, a 
strong-built, middle-sized man, was brought 
forth, pinioned both at the wrists and 
elbows. Before the cap was put on his 
head, he turned round to the immense 
multitude of spectators, and with a firm 
and loud voice said, ‘I am innocent of the 
crime for which I am to suffer as the child 
unborn. May God take away all my sins, 
as I am innocent of this murder.’ The cap 
was then drawn over his face and the rope 
tied round his neck. Daniel Ashcroft was 
stationed next to him. He spoke to this 
effect, with frequent repetition of the same 
observations. ‘I am glad to see so many 
persons looking on as I see, to testify to 
them that we are all ignorant of this crime. 
I do protest to you all, before God, as I 
am now going, I trust, to glory, I would not 
for the whole world die with a lie in my 
mouth. Every one that sees me is as 
guilty as‘I am. We are all perfectly in- 
nocent. I would not say so if we had any 
connexion in any way with the concern. 
May God bless the town of Manchester. I 
know that many have thirsted for our 
blood, but they have sorer hearts than we 
have. May God find out the true murder- 






































ers, and may you see them suffer in this 
place, and hear their confession of their 
guilt.’ Holden exclaimed, ‘I can only an- 
swer for myself, I am innocent.’ James 
Ashcroft the younger, who had been 
brought out in the mean time, and on 
whom the cap and rope had been put, cried 
out, ‘We are all innocent. May the grace 
of God be with you now and for ever. 
Amen.’ James Ashcroft the elder, a tall, 
thin, grey-headed man, came out last. He 
advanced in front of his son, kissed him, 
aud then took his place by his side. He 
said nothing. They joined the clergyman 
in repeating the Lord’s prayer aloud. 
David Ashcroft continued praying, ‘ Lord, 
take away my sins, and save my soul, for 
the merits of Jesus Christ.’ Holden repeated 
the same expression. All four then began 
to sing, David Ashcroft repeating line after 
line as they sung— 
¢T’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 

And. when my voice is lost in death, 

My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 

While life and thought an . 

The drop fell, the voices ceased, and they 
were soon no more. Many of the specta- 
tors were in tears.” 

[It perhaps ought to be added, since the 
confession above mentioned was made, it 
has been authoritatively stated that the 
sufferers, though not guilty of murder, 
were notoriously men of bad character. ] 





FALSE REPORTS AND FURIOUS 
SERMONS IN THE TIME OF 
CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Aone the means used to inflame the pub- 

lic mind against the unfortunate Charles 

the First, false reports are mentioned in 
the pamphlets written after the Restora- 
tion, to have been in constant requisition. 

One of them, called ‘ A Seasonable Memo- 

rial,’ offers amusing specimens of them. 

A sample is added :— 

“We must not forget the design upon 
the life of Mr Pim, by a Plague Plaister, 
that was wrapt up in a letter and sent him, 
which letter he put in his pocket for evi- 
dence, though he threw away the plaister. 
And there was another discovery that 
came as wonderfully to light: a tailor, in 
a ditch in Finsbury fields; overheard two 
men talking of a plot upon the life of my 
Lord Say, and some other eminent mem- 
bers of both Houses; and so the design 
never took effect.” 

Upon Twelfth-night, 1641, the City was 
alarmed at midnight with a report of 1,500 
horse that designed to surprise the City: 
“whereupon a matter of 5,000 men were 
presently in arms, and the women at work 
in the streets, with joynt stools, empty mask, 
and other lumber, to interrupt their pas- 
sage,” 
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The same writer contends that the pul- 
pits laboured strenuously to bring about 
the murder of the King; and in proof of 
this the following quotations are given: 

From a sermon preached before the 
House of Commons, Nov. 5, 1644, by a 
minister named Herle:—“ Do justice to 
the greatest; Saul’s sons are not ; 
no, nor may Agag or Benhadad, though 
themselves kings. Zimri and Cozbi (the 
princes of the people) must be pursued 
into their tents. That is the way to con- 
secrate yourselves to God.” 

From Strickland’s sermon, preached on 
the same day, the subjoined sentences are 
copied: 

“ The execution of judgment is the Lord’s 
word; and they shall be cursed that do it 
negligently. And cursed shall they be that 
keep back their sword in this cause. You 
know the story of God’s message unto 
Ahab, for letting Benhadad go upon com- 
position.” 

An extract from Cockayn’s sermon, 
preached before the House of Commons 
Nov. 29, 1648, is thus introduced: 

“ But now you shall hear the MurtHer 
of his most sacred Majesty press’d more 
particularly in these words :—* Think not 
to save yourselves by an unrighteous sav- 
ing of them who are the Lord’s and the 
people’s known enemies, you may not ima- 
gine to obtain the favour of those against 
whom you will not do justice. For cer- 
tainly, if you act not like Gods in this par- 
ticular, against men truly obnoxious to 
justice, they will be like Devils against 
you.’ Observe that place, 1 Kings, 22, 31, 
compared with chap. 20. It is said in 
chap. 20, that the King of Syria came 
against Israel, and by the mighty power of 
God, he and his army were overthrown, 
and the King was taken prisoner. Now 
the mind of God was (which he then dis- 
covered only by that present Providence), 
that justice should have been executed up- 
on him, but it was not. Whereupon the 
Prophet comes with ashes upon his face, 
and waited for the King of Israel in the 
way where he should return ; and as the 
King pass’d by he cry’d unto him, ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, because thou hast let go 
a man whom I appointed for destruction, 
therefore thy life shall go for his life.” Now 
see how the King of Syria, after this, 
answers Ahab’s love: about three years 
after Israel and Syria engaged in a new 
war, and the King of Syria gives command 
unto his soldiers, that they should fight 
neither against small nor great, but against 
the King of Israel. Benhadad’s life was 
once in Ahab’s hand, and he ventured 
God’s displeasure to let him go. But see 
how Benhadad rewards him for it: Fight 
neither against small nor great, but against 
the King of Israel. Honourable and worthy, 
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if God do not lead you to do justice upon 
those that have been great actors in shed- 
ding innocent blood, never to think to gain 
their love by sparing of them ; for they 
will, if opportunity be ever offered, return 
again upon you; and then they will not 
fight against the poor and mean ones, but 
against those who have been the fountain 
of that authority and power which have 
been emproved against them.” 

Brocke’s sermon before the House of 
Commons, Dec. 26, 1648, offers these re- 
flections: 

“Have you not sins enow of your own, 
but will ye wrap yourselves up in this 
treachery, murther, blood, cruclty, and 
tyranny of others ?”—P. 17.—‘ Set some of 
those grand malefactors a mourning (that 
have caused the kingdom to mourn so 
many years in garments rolled in blood) 
by the execution of justice.”—P. 19. 





THE SHIRTLESS HAPPY MAN. 
(Coneluded from our last.) 


They heavy losses mourn’d with many a sigh, 
Well-knowing they could not the court sup- 


ply 5 
Each knew, howe’er he tried, and knew with 
ief, 
No shirt had he, or none to give relief; 
Thus many an anxious day and night was 


spent, 
But, after all, not e’en a rag was sent. 


“Plague on’t,” exclaiin’d the minister, “I fear 
*; ™ world will shortly see some mischief 
here ; 
“Out with my coach!”—From door to door 
he drove, 
And as he went, right earnestly he strove 
Such men to find, as were suppos’d to be 
From pain exempt, and free from misery. 


The worldly rich he sought, or such as 

roll’d, 

Ag wish’d their ever-craving hearts, in gold ; 

we tried in vain, he straightwfy sought 
e grea 

Who dreamt they merited a heav’nly state, 

So good they thought themselves,—but, luck- 

less there, 
He went to many a newly-married pair. 


“ Dear friends,” said he, “the court, with much 
surprise, 

Has learned the fact,—from you we’ve no 
supplies ; 

“ And surely ’tis a most astounding thing 

“That you his majesty no shirt can bring ; 

“Tf you are not estranged to grief and care, 

“ And all the ills of life, what mortals are !” 


Both sexes redden’d as they heard the tale, 
While very many, wonder-struck, turn’d pale ; 
On each a hard and heavy burden lay, 

All had their cares, but what, they fear’d to 


Say 5 

They to the Count their chests had rather 
show 

Than he the secrets of their hearts should 
know. 





Then shiale were brought, too num’rous to 
to 


be , 
A load too bulky for the coach to hold ; 
Shirt upon shirt thoughout the palace lay, 
And heaps of flaxen garments lin’d the way ; 
Each -— in haste, the monarch tried, but 
sti 
With all his care and eagerness,—was ill. 


“Tthought as much!” exclaim’d the fool, 
“and then 

“ With all respect to these our learned men, 

“ None but a goose, I say, would seek to find 

“ True bliss ape J the rich of human kind, 

“For theirs is Folly’s circle, fill’d with pride, 

“ A round of mimicry,—a mere outside !” 


“ That’s true!” the King replied, “and say 
I 


can 

“ My jester John speaks like an honest man, 
“ Away, Count Stirt, nor ever let me sce 

“ Your face again, till you have brought to 


me 

“ What much is needed; quickly go your 
round, 

“ And seek till you the healing shirt have 
found!” 


Stirt at the jester cast an evil look,— 

“ You wretched knave!” said he, and then 
he took 

A nobleman of note, to suit his case, 

And off they started on their wild-goose 


chase ; 

Four tedious weeks they wander’d up and 
down 

By various ways, thro’ many a country town 


While seated in the vehicle were they, 

A trumpet-blowing herald led the way, 

And, as he rode, he questions put to all 

In ev’ry town or village—great and small— 

“ Is there a man among you who can show 

“ He’s free from sorrow ?” all responded, 
“No.” 

“ All oo is useless,” said the Count, “’tis 

ain 

“We'll go no farther—coachman, turn again ! 

“ The jester April fools of us has made, 

«“ Full well I know—for jesting is his trade ; 

“ Folks dread our purpose—while we fairly 
state. 

« A rise of taxes, or an extra rate.” 


“ You're right,” exclaim’d the noble, “so 
think I, 

“ Black bread and sausage let’s no longer try ; 

«“ For courtiers ’tis too coarse, I’m well aware, 

“ Methinks we’ve had enough of humble 


‘are ; 
« Tis useless all,—I —— believe 
“ This crazy wizard would the King deceive.” 


And now return’d these nobles of renown 

With stately pace, towards the imperial 
town; 

*Mong other by-ways then they made their 
round 

In quest of Fortune’s star,—and there they 
found _ 

Full many a man midst happiness and joy, 

But none who pleasure drank without alloy. 


One morning, journeying at the break of day, 
As thro’ a verdant vale they made their way, 


























There in a thicket, as they pass’d along, 
Hard by the way-side path they heard a 


song ; 

—_ loud and lively notes were heard to 
Ow 

In cheerful languaze—as you'll see below: 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” a man was heard to sing, 

“« Who’s blest as I,—I’m happier than a king! 

“For Mammon’s sons, true happiness denied, 

“ Their gold I spurn,—their riches I deride! 

“Hurrah, hurrah! I’ve riches in m 

“ve pest and joy, and scorn their boasted 

pelf!” 

, stopp’d the coach, alighted, pass’d 

on 


— 
? 


g 
With hasty steps, attracted by the song; 
Still moving on, the songster they descried— 
A rustic swain at breakfast they espied, 
Who from his little pot of porridge ate ;— 
His joyous looks bespoke a happy state. 


With what delight he fed on homely food! 

His sparkliug eyes evine’d a merry mood, — 

And, wnat could ne’er be thought an evil 
there, 

Close at his elbow sat a damsel fair ; 

In form as graceful as the beauteous vine, 

Her eyes the diamond’s lustre far outshine. 


He play’d, and kiss’d, and dealt in harmless 
un, 
The gare beholders thought their task was 
Ne ; 


one 5 
“Pon honour,” cried the Count, “’tis plain 
to me 
“ He feeds on dainty food,—a glutton he! 
“ His humble fare with kisses he can spice,— 
“« What epicurean dish was e’er so nice!” 
They nearer drew,—transported with the 
sight,— 
“ What! friend,” said one, “so soon an ap- 
petite? 
“ So well indeed you fare, to me ’tis plain 
“A stranger you to sorrow, care, and pain: 
“ Tf naught deceive me, confident am f 
“ In happy Fortune’s peaceful lap you lie!” 


“Tis here I sit,’’ the honest rustic said, 

“My arms and hands procure me daily 
bread ; 

“ V’ve her I love,—and tell me, sir, beside, 

“ Where I can find so beautiful a bride? 

** Does she but smile, or signs of love evince, 

“I would not change my fortune with a 
prince! ” 

“ Our King, alas! to fever lies a prey,” 

Exclaim’d the Count, “and easily you may 

“(So says a sage and able sorcerer) save 

“A wise and worthy monarch from the 
grave: 

“ His life to save no other shirt will do 

“Than that you wear—the very man are 
you!” 

bed: — from me?” exclaimed th’ astonish’d 

uy, 

“ To serve your Excellence no power have I; 

“Tm truly happy—I’ve my fill of bliss— 

“ No worldly cares have 1,—I’ve all but this, 

“Yet shirt, or whole or ragged, I have 
none.— 

“To aid you I’m unable—I have done.” 


“ Alas!” exclaim’d the Count,—and here 
turn’d pale, 
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“ No shirt the happiest man,—how sad the 
tale! 


“ This is indeed a most satiaag case 
“Twill all the kingdom shock, and me dis- 


Bach the doleful news the statesman 
And, just as he return’d, the = died. 
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MIRROR LEVITIES. 


ON MRS HONEY BEING FINED FOR ACTING 
AT THE LIVER THEATRE. 


Tears that ought almost to svvell a river, 
Are shed for thee, an unhappy start: 
The late complaint about the Liver 
Has almost broken Honey’s heart. 


ON MR NEWPORT’S EXPERIMENTS ON BESS. 


First of his name! For evermore 
His praise let poets join to sing, 

Who makes, it ne’er was done before, 
New-port exhibit the Bee’s wing, 

The Italian Poetess and the English Ar- 
chitect.—The Academy of Saint Cecilia, at 
Rome, has admitted as one of its honorary 
members the Italian poetess, Rosa Taddei: 
and our countryman, Mr Barry, the archi- 
tect, has been elected a member of the 
Academy of St Luke. He is, it is stated, 
the only English member. The following 
celebration of his advancement has been 
privately circulated : 

“Barry, whose talents all revere, 
Who very rarely met rebukes, 


His friends are now concerned to hear, 
Was lately taken to St Luke's.” 


— “Much ado about Nothing, and The 
Thumping Legacy for Macready’s benefit,” 
exclaimed Bunn, on reading the rival les- 
see’s bill of fare. “It is very remarkable, 
but they were the very performances with 
which he formerly closed at Drury-lane 
theatre for my benefit.” 





Duelling in Bavaria.—The practice of 
duelling among the students at Munich 
has risen to such a pitch, that the King of 
Bavaria has given notice on the “ 
Board” of the University, that in case of 
death in these combats, besides the punish- 
ments now in force against the survivor, 
the corpse of his antagonist must be buried 
in a hurried way at an early hour, with no 
decoration of garlands, no mourning ‘pro- 
cession, and no oration either of a priest 
or fellow-student over the grave. 

— The library of the late M. Huzard, 
Inspector-General of Veterinary Schools, 
is to be brought to the hammer. It con- 
tains 40,000 volumes, on matters connected 
with the veterinary art. 

—It has never rained, during the me- 
mory of man, at Moscow in December or 
January. 
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Arms. A fesse embattled gu, therefrom issuing in chief a dexter arm embowed in 
armour ppr, garnished or, encircled by a wreath of laurel; the hand supporting the 
French invincible standard in bend sinister, also ppr in base, a chev indented gu between 
three boars’ heads, erasedaz. Crest. A bee ppr, and over it the motto “ Vive ut vivas.” 
Supporters. ‘Two greyhounds, per fesse ar, and or, collared and lined, charged on the 


shoulder with a thistle ppr. 


ORIGIN OF THE NOBLE HOUSE OF 
ABERCROMBY. 

DescenpED from an ancient Scotch fa- 
mily, Ralph Abecromby was born in 1738. 
On the 23d of May, 1756, he commenced 
his military career as a cornet in the 2nd 
Dragoons; and making gradual progress 
in his profession, on the 3rd of November, 
1781, he was appointed colonel of the 103d 
Foot, and major-general in 1796. He 
served on the Continent, under the Duke 
of York, in the war which followed the 
French Revolution. He commanded the 
Guards on their retreat from Derventer to 
Ochensaal, in the winter of 1794-5. In the 
latter year he succeeded Sir C. Grey as 
commander-in-chief, in the West Indies, 
where he captured, within the space of two 
years, Demerara, Essequibo, St Lucia, St 
Vincent, and Trinidad. For these services 
he was requited with the red ribbon, on his 
return to Europe, in 1797, and the com- 
mand of the Scotch Greys. He was ad- 
vanced to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and entrusted with’the governments of the 
Isle of Wight, Fort George, and Fort Au- 
gustus. He was subsequently commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. There his services 
were of vast importance. The result of 
his labours, however, was not what he had 
hoped they would prove; and he, in con- 
sequence, resigned his command. In 1801, 
Sir Ralph was appointed to command the 
army dispatched from this country to ex- 
pel the French from Egypt. 

The gallantry for which he had been 
long conspicuous was eminently displayed 
in the expedition to Egypt. He had to 
contend with an enemy very superior in 
numbers, and with an inhospitable climate. 
The opthalmia raged in his army and 
greatly abated its efficiency. ‘To triumph 
under such circumstances required patience 
as well as valour. He was wanting in 
neither, and eventually, had the glory of 
gaining a complete victory over the French. 
The battle of Alexandria, fought March the 
21st, 1801, commenced at half-past three in 
the morning and was over by ten. Sir 


Ralph died of the wound which he had re- 
ceived, but continued actively engaged in 
the performance of his duty, though the 
blood was seen trickling from his clothes. 
Growing faint he was put into a hammock 
and conveyed in a boat on board Lord 
Keith’s ship. After much suffering, which 
he endured with great fortitude, he ex- 
pired on the 28th of March. 

The following tribute to his memory is 
from the pen of Lieutenant General Hut- 
chinson, afterwards Earl of Donoughmore, 
who succeeded him in the command :— 


“Head Quarters Camp, four miles from 
Alexandria, April 3, 1801. 


“ We have sustained an irreparable loss 
in the person of our never-to-be sufficiently 
lamented Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was 
wounded in the action, and died 28th of 
March. I believe he was wounded early, 
but concealed his situation from those 
about him, and continued in the field, 
giving his orders with that coolness and 
perspicuity which had ever marked his 
character, till long after the action was 
over, when he fainted through weak- 
ness and loss of blood. Were it permit- 
ted for a soldier to lament over one who 
has fallen in the service of his country, I 
might be excused for lamenting him more 
than any other person ; but it is some con- 
solation for those who tenderly loved him, 
that as his life was honourable, so was his 
death glorious. His memory will be re- 
corded in the annals of his country, and will 
be sacred to every British soldier, and em- 
balmed in the recollection of a grateful 
posterity.” 

From 1774 Sir Ralph represented the 
county of Kinross in the House till 1780. 

In grateful remembrance of his many 
services, his son (Lord Abercromby, re- 
cently deceased) was raised to the Peer- 
age May 28th, 1801, by the title of Baron 
Abercromby of Aboukir and Tulliebody. 
His other son, late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, has also been raised to the 
Peerage by the title of Lord Dumfermline. 
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EDGE’S IMPROVED GAS-METER. 


PATENT GRANTED NOV. 1842. 
Fig. 1.—Section of the front of the meter. 
Fig. 2.—Side section of the meter. 


A represents the patent index, which 
enables the inspector and the consumer to 
ascertain the quantity of gas used, with 
ease and certainty. The figures revolve 
instead of the hands (as in the old meter), 
and, as only the figure required on each 
plate can be seen at a time, no mistake can 
arise ; B represents the patent lever valve, 
the object of which is to prevent the 
numerous complaints of the consumers, 
and the very heavy losses to the com- 
panies, by the lodgment of the old valve, 
consequent on the corrosion of the grade 
wires ; this lodgment can rarely, if ever, 
be proved by ocular demonstration, as the 
slightest movement will cause the valve to 
fall into its seat —but still it is proved 
daily, and beyond all question, by a dimi- 
nished registration ; and it is not the less 
objectionable, as an evil, for being a secret 
and invisible one. Every gas company 
in existence may be appealed to in proof 
of the disputes which occur with the con- 
sumers, in consequence of a variable 
registration. The consumer refers to one 
or more quarters when the meter has, in 
truth, registered less than it ought to have 
done (owing to this lodgment of the-valve), 
and he insists, whenever the real quantity 
used is shown, that it then errs, that it has 
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got out of order, and has become a false 
and deceptive instrument. The lever valve 
completely and effectually remedies this ; 
it also indicates a deficiency of water much 
earlier than the old valve, and the shield 
protects it at once from any sudden rush 
of pressure, and the arts of the dishonest 
consumer ; it may, in fact, be considered 
perfect in its action, and unassailable on 
every. point. C represents the patent 
syphon, and D the waste water chamber— 
the value of which two improvements can- 
not be over-estimated, for, in the first 
place, they remove the only dangerous 
part of the meter—viz., the outlet from 
tie syphon pipe, which is now sealed off ; 
in the second place, they prevent the 
fraudulent abstraction of the water, to 
the serious injury of the company ; and, 
thirdly, they prevent the accumulation of 
the water, by which the consumer is de- 
prived of his full measure. The top of the 
syphon pipe being placed on a line with 
the water level, every surplus drop must 
fall into it ; and as the passage of the gas 
will be entirely stopped before the water 
fills the syphon, it is evident that the 
action of the meter must entirely cease 
before there can be the slightest excess in 
the meter itself—conscquently, it serves as 
a protector alike to the consumer and the 
company. It will be observed, that there 
is only one outlet screw instead of two, as 
in the common meter, and the removal of 
this screw, E, will at once show whether 
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the stoppage arises from the closing of the 
valve, or from the accumulation of water 
in the syphon pipe, and will lessen the 
occurrence of mistakes by persons not 
thoroughly acquainted with the old sys- 
tem.— Mining Journal. 


THE RAIN GAUGE. 

Tuis is an instrument constructed for the 
purpose of indicating the amount of rain 
which may fall at any given place. It is 
usually a tin or copper vessel exposing an 
area of a square foot. The rain, as it falls 
into the box, is made to act upon a train 
of wheels somewhat similar to the gas- 
meter, and the quantity in 1-100th of an 
inch is registered by a hand upon a dial 
plate. There are several modifications of 
the instrument, but it is seldom that any 
two register the same amount of rain, even 
if placed within a few yards of each other, 
except there be little or no wind at the 
time. Another still greater source of error 
is the difference of altitude, for it is found 
that by placing the rain gauge at different 
heights the results will be different, and 
the quantity of rain indicated by the in- 
strument will be in an inverse ratio to the 
altitude; much diversity of opinion pre- 
vails as to the cause of this singular result. 
By many electricity is conceived as the 
acting cause: thus it is supposed, when 
two clouds oppositely electrified come 
within the sphere of mutual attraction 
they will rush together, and the electricity 
will be equally diffused throughout the 
whole mass of cloud, the particles of water- 
ing vapour common to each cloud will 
then unite themselves into drops, and by 
their weight, descending to the earth, a 
shower will be produced; as this rain 
descends through the atmosphere, the latter 
being but feebly charged with electricity, the 
drops will be constantly discharging their 
electricity, and therefore increase by coali- 
tion, and consequently a much larger quan- 
tity of rain will fall in a given space near 
the surface of the earth than at any alti- 
tude above. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 

Animal Life in the Blood of a Dog.—On 
the presence of entozoaries in the blood of a 
dog, MM. Gruby and Delafond’s paper re- 
ported the discovery of animal life in the 
blood of a dog. There has hitherto been 
no authenticated case of such phenomenon 
in warm-blooded animals, excepting birds. 
The presence of animal life in the blood 
of cold-blooded animals, particularly frogs, 
is common. 

Cure of Cancer.—On the use of Arsenic 
as an external application for the cure of 
Cancer, M. Mance states that, in most of 
the cases in which it has been tried, mixed 


with ointment, for the cure of cancer, either 
radical cures have been effected, or the ex- 
tension of the disease has been checked. 
The secretions, says M. Mance, for some 
days after the administration of the reme- 
dy, give proofs of the presence of the ar- 
senic, but none of the injurious effects of 
the poison are manifested in the system. 

Gold Mines in Russia. — At a recent 
sitting of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
a paper was read on the discovery of a 
mass of native gold, weighing 36 kilo- 
grammes (about 80 English pounds), on 
the eastern side of the Oural. This enor- 
mous mass, double the size of any hitherto 
discovered, was found a few feet beneath 
the surface. M. de Humboldt, who made 
the communication to the Academy, added, 
that such is the prodigious increase of 
washed gold in Russia, and especially in 
Siberia, to the east of the southern chain 
of the Oural, that the total produce in 
the year 1842 amounted to 16,000 kilo- 
grammes, of which Siberia alone furnishes 
7,800 kilogrammes. 


Black Marble Chimney-pieces.—The bitu- 
ninous carbonate, or black marble of Der- 
byshire, takes a very high polish, and is 
wrought into chimney-pleces and a great 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, 
which are often embellished by figures, the 
manner of producing which is as follows :— 
The subject is sketched upon the marble, 
and those parts intended to retain the po- 
lish are covered with a varnish which will 
resist acid; when the varnish is dry the 
article is immersed in a solution of sul- 
phuric acid and water. This decomposes 
those parts of the marble uncovered, and, 
when sufficiently corroded, it is washed in 
clean water, and the varnish removed with 
spirits of turpentine; the corroded parts 
will be of a lighter colour, and without 
polish, producing a pleasing contrast. 

Eudiometer—This instrument is of valu- 
able application in the mines, for ascer- 
taining the purity of the air. By it could 
be discovered, in any part of the workings, 
not only the quantity of oxygen, but also 
the per centage of carburetted hydrogen 
or other gases, without which their pro- 
portion and state of dilution by atmosphe- 
ric air from ventilation, and the consequent 
safety of the mine, is mere guess work. 
This instrument is indispensable in every 
well-regulated colliery. 

— Several men of science have died in a 
scientific manner. Haller, the poet, philo- 
sopher, and physician, beheld his end ap- 
proach with the utmost composure. He 
kept feeling his pulse to the last moment, 
and when he found that life was almost 
gone, he turned to his brother physician, 
observing, “ My friend, the artery ceases to 
beat,” and almost instantly expired. 
































RELICS OF LONDON. 
NO. X.—ST BARTHOLOMEW’S, 

Tue stranger who, now-a-days, visits 
Smithfield on a market day will, doubtless, 
be too intent on the preservation of life 
and limb amidst the constant bustle and 
confusion, and too anxious to escape from 
the mud and dirt of the busy scene, to 
allow himself to be led a few paces from 
his path to look on at the remains of the 
famous priory of St Bartholomew ; nor is 
the shouting of drovers, the roaring of 
bulls, or the bleating of sheep in entire ac- 
cordance with the calm reflections which a 
view of an ancient ruin usually suggests. 
Yet there may be some whose ardour for 
antiquarian research would induce them 
to consider a visit even to such a place as 
Smithfield amply repaid by an examina- 
tion of the relics that lie behind it, and to 
such—if such there be—-I would more par- 
ticularly dedicate the present paper. 

The priory of St Bartholomew was 
founded by one Rahere, a courtier of King 
Henry I, in the year 1102, the spot on 
which it was erected being “a right un- 
clean and filthy marsh used as a public 
laystall, on which offenders against the 
law were executed.” On such a soil it 
appeared almost a hopeless task to raise a 
foundation, but the zeal of the pious Ra- 
here triumphed over every difficulty, and, 
by dint of ingenious devices, he obtained 
the assistance of the inhabitants, and sub - 
sequently even the countenance of the 
King himself. Rahere was the first Prior, 
and continued at the head of the canons 
until his death, twenty-two years after- 
wards, when he was succeeded by ‘Thomas 
of St Osyth, who enjoyed the prelacy for 
thirty years. Henry II granted to this 
Priory the privilege of holding annually a 
fair at Whitsuntide, which, although now 
rapidly becoming obsolete, is still known to 
us as Bartholomew Fair. Bolton was the 
last Prior, when the monastery was sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII, the annual value 
then being 653/. 15s. In 1544 the Priory 
was granted to Sir Richard Rich, Knight, 
and although, in the reign of Mary, the 
Black Friars were allowed to take posses- 
sion of it and use it as their convent, the 
subsequent accession of Elizabeth com- 
pelled them to abandon it, and it was after- 
wards appropriated to other purposes. 

The most conspicuous relic of the Priory 
is the beautiful gateway on the eastern 
side of Smithfield, with its ribbed arch, its 
mouldings, andits ornaments. This gate- 
way leads to the church, a portion of which, 
especially the tower, is of more modern 
erection than the Priory. The southern 
wall of the churchyard, which forms the 
side wall of a tavern, is evidently a frag- 
ment of the original structure, and, con- 
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nected with it, a large chamber, now 
divided into several smaller rooms, the 
arched ceiling of which, with its shield 
and cornice, has a very antique appearance. 
Beneath this tavern there is a cellar—also 
a portion of the Priory. In the wall of a 
smith’s workshop, adjoining, several arches 
may be traced, and in a narrow court we 
find, on one side, five arches, while oppo- 
site to them is a single arch ;—this was the 
eastern cloister. At the end, and crossing 
from the east to the west side, is a broad 
arch, supposed to be also original, and be- 
yond that, closed in by a brick wall, a con- 
siderable portion of the cloister, with the 
groined roof and noble arches, still remains. 
Nearer to Bartholomew close is the Re- 
fectory, now a tobacco manufactory, the 
carved oaken roof of which is a magnificent 
specimen of the grand style of the struc- 
ture. Beneath this hall is a beautiful and 
very perfect crypt, with a double row of 
aisles. The Prior’s house, now occupied 
by a fringe-manufacturer, is situated at the 
eastern end of Middlesex passage, the walls 
are of immense thickness ; on the stair- 
case is a pointed arch, and, in the wall be- 
side it, an alcove. The dormitory of the 
canons is at the top of the house, where 
also are still remaining three arches with 
fluted capitals and square pillars. On the 
exterior of the church of St Bartholomew, 
and at the end of Middlesex passage, are 
the remains of the south transept—the 
wall and a handsome arch, which may still 
be faintly traced. The interior of the 
church, and more particularly the choir, is 
almost entirely original. At the north- 
eastern corner of the latter portion is the 
tomb of the founder, on which a full-length 
effigy of Rahere is reclining. The monu- 
ment was restored at the expense of Prior 
Bolton, and is still in a very excellent state 
of preservation. The tomb bears the in- 
scription, “ Hic jacet Raherus, primus cano« 
nicus et primus prior istius ecclesia.” (Here 
lies Rahere, the first canon and first prior 
of this church.) 
Peace be to his ashes ! 
Arex. ANDREWS. 


A TROUBADOUR’S STRAIN—NOT 
OF LOVE. 





Ir is generally assumed that the song of 
a troubadour must, as a matter of course, 
be a love ditty. Such is not in accordance 
with history. They not only sung the 
charms of ladies “bright and fair,” but 
they were the satirists, the privileged cen- 
sors, who deemed it their proper office to 
vindicate public morals, and to chastise 
those who offended by gross misconduct. 
In the middle ages the French clergy, by 
their dissolute conduct, as well as by their 
rapacity, made themselves very hateful in 
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the eyes of “those of the common sort.” 
They were not spared by the wandering 
minstrel, but were in many cases visited 
with much severity. M. Capefigue gives 
the following as a troubadour’s strain, ad- 
dressed to an offending son of the Church: 

«“ Ah, false minister ! traitor ! liar ! per- 
jurer ! debauchée ! Thou committest every 
day so many public disorders, that the 
world is thrown by them into trouble and 
confusion. Saint Peter had never rents, 
nor castles, nor chateaux, nor domains ; 
never did he excommunicate or curse. 
Let it not be thought that I censure all 
priests. Among them there are good men, 
but the greater part refuse to give up for 
Christ their splendid attire and their daz- 
zling plate. They have no ardour but for 
the delights of love—know no other God. 
1 find but too many people in the church 
who shine but from their worldly magnifi- 
cence, and who scruple not to marry a 
nephew to the female they have had for a 
madam! If the Holy Spirit would listen 
to my vows I would break thy pride, O 
Rome! in which all the perfidy of the 
Greeks is collected. I know she will wish 
me evil fur the attack I make on the false 
and the ignorant, who are the cause of the 
decline in morals and religion.” 





Literature. 





The Tuft Hunter. 
Lennox. 38 vols. 


Tuere have been instances of memory 
passing itself off for imagination, and wor- 
thy individuals have given to the world, 
as their own original thoughts, the ideas 
which they recollected from reading the 
works of others. Of such things we have 
heard, and some specimens of the confu- 
sion consequent upon them we have seen. 
A few years ago a drama was brought out 
at one of the theatres as an original per- 
formance, which, under another title, had 
been acted almost verbatim forty or fifty 
years before. The book before us is a good 
deal in that way, but instead of being a 
revival of some connected whole, it is a 
hash of parts of a hundred other things. 
What the object of Lord William can have 
been, we are at a loss to decide. If he 
meant it as a quiz on the plagiarists of the 
day, he might quite as efficiently have 
effected his object without writing. these 
volumes. Can his memory have played 
him such a jade’s trick, that he fancied 
he was putting on paper something that 
might pass for his own, when he handed 
the following passage to the printer ? 


“ The coroner’s inquest being justly con- 
sidered as one of the most important and 


By Lord William 
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valuable institutions of our country, its 
functions in the provinces are commonly 
delegated to the most obtuse and ignorant 
members of the community! The rich 
and the intelligent have always influence 
enough to evade its duties, so that the 
‘crowner’s quest law’ generally devolves 
upon some dozen dunder-headed boobies, 
who serve habitually as jurymen for the 
parish in which they may happen to reside. 
They follow implicitly their leader, the 
foreman; who as implicitly follows his 
leader, the coroner ; the latter personage 
being usually a perfect Dogberry, furnished 
with a few technical terms and legal dis- 
tinctions, which enable him to decide be- 
tween Accidental Death, Found Drowned, 
Wilful Murder, Justifiable Homicide, and 
Felo de se. Whether Mr Quillet, the offi- 
cial functionary of Ravensbrook, belonged 
to this class, will be seen by the proceed- 
ings.” 

Could he, we say, have imagined that he 
had anything to do with the authorship of 
what we have quoted, while the following 
passages from Hood’s ‘Tylney Hall’ were 
before his eyes ? 5 

“The coroner’s inquest, involving an in- 
quiry into the cause of any sudden termi- 
nation of life, is justly considered as one 
of our most important and valuable insti- 
tutions, and accordingly its functions are 
commonly delegated to the most obtuse 
and ignorant members of our community. 
The rich and the intelligent have influence 
or tact enough to elude its duties, so that 
the inquisition generally devolves on some 
dozen of logger-headed individuals, who 
serve habitually as jurymen for the parish 
in which they may happen toreside. They 
follow, as implicitly as a flock of sheep, 
the lead of their foreman, whose opinion 
goes in the wake of the coroner’s, like a 
boat in tow of a ship. The latter per- 
sonage himself is sometimes little better 
than a Dogberry, furnished with a few 
technical terms and legal distinctions,which 
enable him to direct the random records of 
Visitations of God, Found Drowned, Wilful 
Murder, and Felo de se. Whether the 
official functionary of belonged to 
this class will be seen by the evidence,” 
&e. 

This cannot be called “ plagiarism.’ There 
is no attempt at disguise. It is wholesale 
appropriation. Numerous instances of the 

same sort of repetition, equally gross and 
preposterous, occur; and the effect of the 
whole is so ridiculous (we say nothing of 
the unfairness of thus dealing with what 
is not his own), and the cases so numerous 
and so obvious, that had the compiler not 
been a Lord, we can scarcely believe any 
London publisher would have brought out 
“ The Tuft Hunter.” 

















Chronicles of the Careworn; or Walks and 
Wanderings. By Edward West. Cun- 
ningham and Mortimer. 


Ir a benevolent motive can entitle a book 
to favour, the author of ‘ The Careworn’ 
ought not to appeal to the public in vain. 
He seems sincerely anxious that the hand 
of mercy should be stretched out to aid 
the unfortunate. Nine weekly numbers 
have now appeared, and in these the writer 
exhibits a series of scenes in which the 
misery of the indigent is powerfully de- 
picted. That his selections are always the 
best that might be made, we dare not 
assert, but to those who are not inclined 
to hear or read—‘“with a disdainful 
smile,” not “the short and simple,” but 
the long and complicated “annals of the 
poor,” they will present much to interest 
and gratify curiosity. His colouring some- 
times verges on extravagance, but too 
many of his pictures, we fear, are founded 
on reality. We wish he may be able to 
offer some plan by which the general 
mass of distress can be abated. But where 
is the man that can do this? In the pre- 
sent state of society it is but too probable 
that charity the most ardent and exalted 
can suggest nothing which, if attempted to 
he carried out, would not interfere with 
some existing interests and provoke fierce 
oppositions. Year after year passes, and 
those who languish in penury sigh for re- 
lief in vain. In great attempts we are 
told “it is glorious even to fail,” and Mr 
West, if he cannot. accomplish the object 
he avows to be his, adds one to the 
number of pitying philanthropists who 
have tried to benefit their fellow creatures 
and failed. Some of his scenes are of a 
very startling character. We can only 
find room for a brief extract. It pre- 
sents to us a poor dress maker, exhausted 
by the slavery to which she is doomed, 
unable to rise from her slumber in time to 
escape from her dwelling, which is on fire. 
Her story is thus concluded :— 

“ Even in her every-day life this poor tired 
girl had been working her own winding 
sheet : for scanty food, late hours, and hard 
labour, are sufficient to crush the vigour and 
ruin the energy even of blithesome sixteen. 
But more rapidly was her death now draw- 
ing nigh, and yet from the same sad causes ; 
for intense fatigue had induced the death- 
like stupor which nothing could disturb. 
‘Strange,’ said some strong man who was a 
spectator of this scene, ‘strange that a gir! 
can sleep in that way, for I myself could not 
do so after I had partaken of very different 
fare to that which she is likely to get.’ It 
was not strange. For this strong man, in 
the maturity of his powers, had never worked 
as that thin weak girl had toiled and striven 
for her daily bread ; and therefore he had 
never known what it is to be thus weighed 
down by and crushed under the burden of 
exertion. 
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“The fire continued to spread. The po: 
ple besought the firemen to ascend by a lad- 

ler, but they refused. ‘It was as much as 
their lives were worth. The house was about 
to fall, and it would bury them under the 
ruins, as well as the female they were trying 
to save.’ 

“ One ornament—and one only—graced the 
poor girl’s apartment: by her side was 
placed a common-looking bottle, which con- 
on ay a flower—a solitary and blighted rose- 

ud. 


“ Her dress now caught the flame, and all 
the little apparatus of her trade, helped to 
form, alas ! with what a truthful emblem,— 
her funeral pile ! It would be worse than 
useless to describe such a harrowing spec- 
tacle in detail. The element which had con- 
quered brick and mortar, and triumphed 
over wood and iron, had but an task in 
mastering a small quantity of poor flesh and 
blood. The belles would have their finery ; 
but she whose repose was sacrificed for its 
manufacture now entered on a sleep which 
could never be interrupted by the anxieties 
of a ball room !” 


Captain Sir Edward Belcher, in his book 
just published on voyages round the 
world, states in reference to the Feejee 
Islands :— - 


“ Cannibalism to a frightful degree still 
prevails amongst this people, and, as it 
would seem, almost as one of their highest 
enjoyments. The victims of this ferocious 
slaughter were regularly prepared, being 
baked, packed, and distributed in portions 
to the various towns which furnished 
warriors, according to their exploits ; and 
they were feasted on with a degree of 
savage barbarity nearly incredible! They 
imagine that they increase in bravery, 
by eating their valorous enemy. Garin- 
garia is a noted cannibal, and it is asserted 
that he killed one of his wives and ate her. 
This he denied, and accounted for her 
death (which took place rr f by his 
order) on other grounds. He did not at- 
tempt a denial of his acts at Banga, nor 
did Phillips. These occurrences are of 
late date. I am told they threw one or 
more of the heads (which they do not eat) 
into the missionary’s compound. The 
population of the Feejees are very tall, far 
above the height of any other nation I 
have seen. Of five men assembled in my 
tent, none were under six feet two inches. 
It was rather an awkward subject to tax 
Garingaria with in his own house, and 
solely attended by his own dependent, our 
interpreter ; but he took it very quietly, 
and observed that he cared not for human 
flesh, unless it was that of his enemy, and 
taken in battle. When he used this ex- 
pression, I could not help thinking that his 
lips were sympathetically in motion, and 
that I had better not make myself too hos- 
tile. I therefore bid him good evening.” 
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A Genealogical Tree, §c., of the Royal 
Family of England. Compiled by John 
James Yates. Bell and Wood, Fleet 
street. 


“ Multum in Parvo” seems hardly the 
proper description of the vast sheet now 
before us, but if we look at the immense 
time and labour which it has cost, as well 
as the time and labour it is likely to save 
the student who may henceforth possess 
it, much, very much information we find 
within comparatively, very narrow limits, 
for a small price. The several dynasties 
are indicated by colours, so that the eye 
can pass at a glance through the long line 
of those who “the reins of empire held,” 
and find, without opening a book, the por- 
minent events in each monarch’s life, from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria. 
A summary is given of the duration of the 
several Royal Houses, which appears to 
have been as follows :— 

Norman line, from 1066 to 1135— 69 yrs. 
Blois - - 1135to1154— 19 ,, 
Plantagenet - 1154t01399—245 ,, 
Lamcagset, or ae 1399 to 1461— 63 ,, 


se 
York,or White Rose 1461 to 1485— 24 ,, 
Tudor - - 1485 to 1603—118 ,, 


Stuart - - 1603 to 1688— 85 ,, 
Orange - - 1689 to1714— 25 ,, 
Hanover - - 714 - —128 ,, 





GARDENING HINTS. 


Flower Garden.—Rosary may have the 
spring-dressing, and as much rotten cow- 
manure as can be got for the purpose. As 
to pruning roses, the later they are 
pruned the later they will flower, and vice 
versa. Walks and grass require great at- 
tention from this time. All the perennial 
tribes of herbaceous plants may now be 
divided and arranged for the season. 

Kitchen Garden.—Parsley requires the 
longest time to vegetate ; the seed should 
therefore be one of the first sown. The 
earliest and the red cabbages may be sown 
on a warm border ; also some more radish 
and lettuce-seeds. All these early-sown 
seeds in the open ground require to be 
protected from birds by throwing a piece 
of net over the beds: hardly anything will 
frighten them so early as this, when their 
food is scarce. 





The Gatherer. 


Literary Industry.—Ariosto wrote one of 
his stanzas sixteen different ways, and the 
version he preferred was the last; and 
Petrarch made forty-four alterations of a 
single verse. The existing manuscripts of 
Rousseau display as many erasures as 
those of Ariosto or Petrarch. The memoir 


of Gibbon was composed seven or nine 
times, and after all was left unfinished ; 
and Buffon tells us that he wrote his 
Epoqu:s de la Nature eighteen times be- 
fore it satisfied his taste.—D? Israeli. 

Paris.—A spirited translation of a paper 
by Jules Janin, in the Liverpool Standard, 
gives the following animated picture in 
little: —Paris is full of such contrasts. Seek 
you for crimes ? we will furnish you with 
proofs. Seek you for virtues ? Paris con- 
tains them. Within its walls the gayest 
and saddest images, prayers and blasphe- 
mies, the gibbet and flowers, present them- 
selves without ceasing before us. ‘This is 
not a city; it is a whole world. On the 
days of disturbance, when it disgorges 
itself from every isolated crossway, the rest 
of the city goes to the opera, without ques- 
tioning how much blood runs down the 
gutters. On the day of the Revolution of 
July, when the cannon thundered—when 
the pavements were torn up—two men, in 
grey caps, met each other under the arches 
of Pont Neuf. The water was clear and 
limpid as any stream that has not been 
disturbed for three days ; the arch of the 
bridge threw a favourable shadow upon 
the head of one of these men ; both of them 
held a fishing line in hand. To see these 
two men thus happy and calm, and com- 
pletely occupied with their innocent pas- 
sion, who would have said that around 
their heads the most august and illus- 
trious throne in the empire was about 
being broken into a thousand burning 
particles? 

Greek Priests. —The priests are the worst 
part of the population, so ignorant, that 
they often read prayers for rain when they 
are directed to pray for fine weather ; 
many of them, in fact, cannot read, but 
merely learn the service by heart ; so con- 
temned, that often, when convicted of theft, 
they may be seen, two or three working in 
chains on the roads, with their sacerdotal 
robes about them ; so poor that many of 
them are forced to work as bricklayers.— 
Sketches of Corfu. 

Superstitions of the Church.—The Middle 
Age church was wholly founded on super- 
stitious associations. According to more 
Romano it was enough that the plan de- 
scribed the cross, the universal symbol, 
“in hoe vince.” But according to more 
Germano, the Saviour himself was to be 
figured ; the choir, therefore, was inclined 
to the south, to signify, that “he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost” (John, 
c. XX, Vv. 34); and there are few cathedrals 
in which this deflection is not remarkable. 
The nave represents the body, and the side, 
which “ one of the soldiers pierced” (John 
xix. 34), considered to be the south as the 
region of the heart, is occupied at Wells 
by a chantrey, at Winchester with the 














chapel of William of Wyckham, and is con- 
stantly the pulpit from which the faithful 
were reminded “ to look on him whom they 
have pierced” (Zech. xii, 10): who “was 
wounded for our transgressions” (Isa. liii, 5). 
For the same reason the south was con- 
sidered the most holy : the Old Testament 
was represented on that side, while the 
New Testament, and the local or national 
Hagiology, was placed to the north. The 
same superstition still gives value to the 
south side of the churchyard for burial. 
At the head of the cross was the chapel 
of the Virgin, at the Fountain of Inter- 
cession with her son. At the foot, the 
west end, was the “ Parvis,” that happy 
station from which the devout might con- 
template the glory of the fabric, which was 
chiefly illustrated in this front, and from 
whence they might scan the great sculp- 
tured picture, the calendar for unlearned 
men, as illustrative of Christian doctrine 
and of the temporal history of the church 
under its princes and its prelates. Three 
great niches leading into the church, the 
centre one often above forty feet wide, were 
adorned with the statues of the apostles 
and holy men, who “marshal us the way 
that we should go;” in front the genealogy 
of Christ, the Final Judgment, the History 
of the Patriarchs, &c. 

City Wail.—Almost the last portion 
of the Old City Wall is threatened with 
destruction. A petition for its removal 
has been presented to the Common Coun- 
cil by the members of the Metropolitan 
Churches Fund. The portion of the City 
Wall thus threatened is situate at the back 
of the houses on the eastern side of Trinity 
square, at the back of Postern row. 

Metropolitan Impr ts.—From a let- 
ter in the hands of the secretary from Sir 
Robert Peel, it appears that the new 
Commission had commenced its labours by 
inquiring into the expediency of an ord- 
nance survey and map of London upon the 
largest scale, and it was understood that 
the Commission was now engaged in con- 
sidering the various plans proposed for an 
embankment of the Thames. Mr Martin, 
the painter, states, that for fourteen years 
he had been engaged in promoting the two- 
fold object of throwing open the banks of 
the Thames, and of converting the con- 
tents of the sewers, now flowing into the 
river, to agricultural uses. Mr W. E. 
Hickson observes, that some idea of the 
pecuniary value of the liquid manure, now 
permitted to be lost, might be formed from 
the fact, that in Paris a new contract had 
recently been signed, by which the con- 
tractor agreed to give the city 22,000/. per 
annum for the césspools of Paris. 

Stalactites are found suspended from the 
roof of caverns in limestone rocks, and are 
formed by water passing slowly through 
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the crevices in the rock, and carrying 
minute pate of lime, part of which is 
deposited in pendant masses; as these in- 
crease, by fresh deposition, gravitation is 
constantly drawing them to a point at the 
lower part, like icicles. A larger portion 
is deposited on the floors of the cavern, 
and forms strata; this is called stalagmite, 
was known under the name of alabaster 
by the ancients, and may be seen worked 
into vases by the Romans and Egyptians. 
In the late Sir John Soane’s museum there 
is a magnificent sarcophagus, which was 
brought by Belzoni from Egypt. 

The Owl.—The owl is one of the gar- 
deners’ and foresters’ best friends, annually 
ridding them of legions of their foes. In 
some parts of Europe, however, this most 
sensible bird is kept in families, like a cat, 
whom he equals in patience, and (if possi- 
ble) surpasses in alertness. It is a well- 
known fact that wherever the barn-owl 
has been killed off, field-mice have increased 
enormously. They peel, and of course de- 
stroy, the young hollies and other trees in 
new plantations. 

The King of Prussia and the Press.— 
It is rumoured that the King of Prussia 
must have been bitten, during his trip to 
Petersburg, by the Emperor, or some other 
rabid oppressor of the press, and that the 
virus is now beginning to work in the 
kingly constitution. Blow follows blow, 
stroke upon stroke: last week it was the 
Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung—this, it is the 
Rheinische Zeitung, at Cologne, which his 
Majesty hunts down.— Weekly Journal. 

Desperation and Despair. — It was 
stated by Lord Stanley, in Parliament, 
that the Tartars engaged in the last battle 
fought in China with the British, expect- 
ing no humanity from the conquerors, col- 
lected their valuable effects into one vast 
pile, in which they at once consumed their 
property, their wives, their children, and 
themselves. 

Cattle—The depasturing of sheep on 
cow pastures communicates a nauseous 
and unsavoury taste to the butter and 
cheese produced therefrom.— Celsus. 

Disease in Sheep, &e.—The contagious 
disorder which has now for nearly four 
years attacked the cattle and sheep brought 
to market, has this year returned with 
redoubled violence. On every market- 
day Smithfield market and all the leading 
lines of intercourse from it are crowded 
with sheep, incapable of walking. The 
principal effects on the sheep are shown 
upon the hoof, where inflammation and 
subsequent suppuration takes place, and 
the hoof is at Tast thrown off. 

— A new newspaper has been published 
in Paris at a very low price, supported by 
the Republican and Carlist party. It is 
called The Nation. 
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Sculpture.—The sculptor’s art affords 
the noblest ornaments to the architect. 
By his aid, the expression which he has 
been labouring to give by other associa- 
tions, and which before was mute, or 
scarcely audible, becomes parlant. Sculp- 
ture may be called the voice of Architec- 
ture. 

Princess Metternich.—Travellers speak 
much of the beauty, affability, and kind- 
ness of heart of the Princess Metternich. 
She is a great patroness of the fine 
arts. “She has established” says the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, “a rule of asking 
every distinguished stranger who visits 
her for his portrait, to be painted by one 
of the eminent artists who inhabit Vienna: 
of these, M. Draffin is the favourite. No 
one, of course, can refuse so flattering a 
request from a beautiful woman ; and the 
princess has on her table three large folio 
books, containing portraits of the most re- 
nowned or interesting characters in Eu- 
rope who have passed through Vienna since 
her marriage.” 

— The librarian of the convent of Santa 
Croce at Rome has just edited, from a 
manuscript of the 11th century which he 
has discovered in the library committed to 
his care, the work, of which the first six 
books only were known, Aponit Libri XIT 
in Canticum Canticorum, 

— A gallery of contemporaries celebrated 
in German art and literature is to be 
established at Berlin. The king reserves 
to himself the right of naming the per- 
sons. His first choice has fullen on Schel- 
ling, whose portrait is to be painted by M. 
de Begas. 

— The author of The Deserted Col- 
lege says, “Between foreign education 
and absenteeism, and their natural conse- 
quences, drunkenness and agitation, no less 
than seven millions of capital is worse than 
lost to the prosperity of Ireland annually. 
Besides this, as much money is expended 
on armies of military and police, on poor 
houses and poor schools, as would establish 
railroad or canal communication between 
most of our principal towns. Oh! that 
Trishmen would duly appreciate the privi- 
leges of their birthright.” 

— A panorama of the city of Edinburgh 
and the surrounding country, from draw- 
ings made during her Majesty’s visit last 
autumn, prepared by Mr Burford, is now 
open in Leicester square. It presents all 
the most prominent objects of Auld 
Reekie with admirable force and astonish- 
ing effect. 

— I’ Espérance of Nancy speaks in high 
terms of an allegorical figure of Winter in 
clay, which has been deposited in the mu- 
seum of that city, and is the work of a 
young peasant named Giorne Viard, about 
twenty years of age. 


— Frederick Adelung, author of several 
dictionaries of Asiatic languages, and of 
the Bibliotheca Glottica, which embraces all 
known idioms, died lately at St Petersburg, 
aged 74. He was director of the Asiatic 
Academy, and son of a linguist no less 
celebrated than himself, 

— M. Court has recently returned to 
Paris, from Copenhagen, where he painted 
the portraits of the King and Queen, and 
of the Princess Augusta of Hesse Cassel, 
their niece, and niece of the Duchess of 
Cambridge. His Majesty conferred on M. 
Court, as a mark of his satisfaction, the 
cup of the Danebrog Order. 

— The King of the French has sent the 
sun of 500 francs to Mdlle Puget, the niece 
of the celebrated sculptor. 

— The periodical Za France Littéraive, 
which has had great success in art and 
literature, is about to enter on the field of 
polities. 

— The University of Paris has just lost, 
at the age of 84, one of its oldest profes- 
sors, in M. PEtendart, . honorary. inspector 
of the Academy of Paris. 


— The Duchess of Parma and Arch- 
duchess of Austria, Maria - Louisa,’ has 
employed the Chevalier Foschi to copy 
in aquatint, and afterwards to engrave on 
steel, the frescos of Correggio in the cathe- 
drdl_ and otlier churches of Parma. 

— The annual statement of accounts of 
the Provident Institution Bank for Sav- 
ings, established at St Martin’s place, shows 
the increase of accountsin thelast year to be 
1,053, making the total number 82,567/. 
The sum due ‘tothe depositors is 1,162,350/. 
2s. Lid, 4 

_— Richard Wagner, a pupil of ‘Meyer- 
beer, and author of the opera of Rienzi, 
has been appointed Master. of the Chapel 
to the King of Saxony, in the room of the 
late M. Morlacchi. 

The Louvre Salon will open from the 13th 
of March to the 15thof May. It is expected 
that 5,000 works will be sent ; engravings 
and lithographs are admitted. 
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